AN ENGINEER'S OUTLOOK

and in some cases duplex channels are provided in the
final stages. The continued expansion of the steam is in
fact far more easily carried out in a turbine than in a
piston engine, for there it would require enormous
pistons and cylinders which, apart from the drawback
of their size, would involve much wasteful friction. With
the turbine there is a complete escape from such friction,
and though the blades have to be made much larger in
the rings near the condenser, there is no excessive bulk
such as equivalent expansion under a piston would in-
volve. Consequently, the turbine allows, far more com-
pletely than the piston engine ever did, the whole potency
of the expanding steam to be utilized; and it thereby
becomes, in its modern forms, a far more efficient instru-
ment for the conversion of heat into work. The applica-
tion of the condenser to the steam turbine marks an
epoch : the turbine then entered on what may be called,
with no exaggeration, a career of conquest.

By chance it fell to me to make the earliest independent
tests of a condensing turbine. In 1891, when Parsons
had established his works at Newcastle, a scheme was
under discussion for setting up an electric supply station
in Cambridge. Somebody made the suggestion that it
should be equipped with Parsons' turbines. The turbine
was a novel and little-tried appliance about which there
was much scepticism. A member of the Cambridge
Corporation, who shared this scepticism, asked me to
report on it, much as Balaam was asked to report on the
Children of Israel. Parsons gave me every facility to
make exhaustive trials; they convinced me that the
turbine was the engine of the future, and, like Balaam,
I came back blessing where I had been expected to con-
demn. The addition of a condenser had converted the
* steam-eater' into a prime-mover capable even then of
rivalling the performance of an ordinary engine, and